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THE SMILE OF HAWAII. The friendliness of the Island people is 
typified in these boys. Thirty Maryknoll priests are at work there. 


Mr. Yap whispered his secret; 


it could be heard for blocks. 


Bits planting time on Formosa. 
For miles around, our Yuan Lin 
area is as flat as a sheet of paper. 
The early spring rains were late this 
year. The fertile rice belt stretching 
to the sea is now dotted with thou- 
sands of people preparing the soil 
for the first planting. 

Last week as I was coming down 
the mountain east of the city, I 
stopped to enjoy the splendid pan- 
oramic view. And I asked myself: 
Isn’t there any easy way to convert 
the thousands of people working 
down there on the plains? 
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My experience indicates that the 
people are attached to pagan wor- 
ship. The Taiwanese seem more 
superstitious than the Chinese I 
knew on the mainland. In matters of 
material know-how, these people are 
50 years ahead of most of their com- 
patriots on the continent of China. 
Yet Buddhist pagodas and Moham- 
medan beliefs and practices cover 
the land. 

A second reason why Formosans 
are hard to bring to God is that they 
are a tremendously busy people — 
busy from morning until night culti- 
vating their fields. And they have the 
typical Chinese high zest for living. 

Our mission’s crying need is a 
highly educated and talented staff 
of men and women of deep faith to 
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assist the missioner by teaching doc- 
trine. They will be our best weapons 
to counteract the religious lack of 
a highly literate people. 
Speaking of faith, my old cate- 
chist, Mr. 
Yap, shames 
me with his 
childlike be- 
lief in God. 
He has been 
a doctrine 
teacher for 
over 35 years. 
Mr. Yap is 


partially blind and yet he copes 


with the perils of bicycle riding like 
a much younger man. 

Last February I anointed his wife 
who had suffered a heart attack. 
After I finished anointing the 
woman, Mr. Yap gave utterance as 
follows in a whisper you could hear 


for blocks: 

“Shen Fu, I used up all the money 
I had on doctors and medicine for 
my wife. I’ve nothing left to buy 
her a coffin! Could you help me?” 

Gently I took Mr. Yap into the 
next room. “Look,” I continued, 
“your wife’s not dead yet! She 
heard everything you said!” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Shen Fu,’ 
he replied. ““My wife told me to 
ask you. She doesn’t want to die 
if no coffin is ready!” 

Before my loyal group of Catho- 
lics I have never attempted to hide 
my unrestrained affection for one 
Tan Lau-kiau. The day before yes- 
terday he observed his 79th birth- 
day. When I came to Yuan Lin over 
three years ago, Tan Lau-kiau was 
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shuffling around the streets with a 
basket, selling cigarettes. Unfail- 
ingly, twice a week he brought a 
bunch of flowers to put before the 
Blessed Mother’s statue, and two 
packs of ciga- 
rettes for me. 
He’d talk for 
a while, strok- 
ing “Champ,” 
then be off 
again. One 
day he served 
notice: “I’m 
almost blind 
in both eyes. I nearly always get 
hit by bicycles and trucks. So I 
have to stay at home from now 
on.” 
I arranged for someone to guide 
him to church ‘twice a week, for 
Mass and morning prayers. 

A couple of months ago, Tan 
Lau-kiau started having two- 
dimension visions. That wasn’t 
enough; he brought in an old crony 
to confirm the fact that his eyes 
saw two women appearing over the 
main altar. 

Said crony was one Tiun Ma- 
chiao, age 68, who writes volumi- 
nous piles of junk on what the Pope, 
bishops and priests should do to 
contribute to world peace. His lat- 
est plan is to reduce the world to 
twenty-three nations with Latin as 
the world language. 

Between Tan Lau-kiau’s grandi- 
ose visions and ‘Tiun Ma-chiao’s 
ability to talk the ears off a water 
buffalo, I'm getting ideas myself. 
I had a dream they were going to 
to make me Pope! Tr | 
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Maryknoll's second largest ordination class (54) ordained 
June 9. The class includes 18 veterans, all of whom have 
been assigned overseas -- many to areas where they once 
served. On Sunday, June 10, 52 Maryknollers will leave for 
mission posts following the annual Departure Ceremony... 
Monsignor J. GERARD GRONDIN stopped off in Hong Kong on his 
way home from Africa in order to see his sister, Sister M. 
MARCELLINE, It was the first meeting in twenty years. 


* * * 


Week-long celebration last. month marked dedica- 
tion of new Maryknoll Chapel. About 1,000 priests, 
1,500 Sisters, and 5,000 laity took part. Cardi- 
nals SPELLMAN, MOONEY, TIEN headed the ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries, Archbishop RITTER (St. Louis) 
delivered an outstanding sermon to open affair. 


* * * 


Latest from Shanghai reports that the Reds have evicted 
Bishop JAMES EDWARD WALSH from his room at the Catholic 
Center and made him move into a parish. The Communists 
do not allow him to say public Mass . .. Monsignor JOHN 
ROMANIELLO's novel on Chins, Bird of Sorrow, getting heavy 
advance sale although P.J. Kenedy and Sons will not publish 
it until Fall . . . Father JOHN RUDIN elected new Society 
Superior for Maryknollers in Africa. 





* * * 


Maryknollers in Peru came up with a new idea to 
raise priestly vocations, They are opening a pre- 
minor seminary .. . In Kyoto, Japan, a new minor 
seminary is being built to the memory of Bishop 
PATRICK J. BYRNE, who worked as a Maryknoll mis- 
sioner there before dying under Korean Reds, 


* * * 


Africans called the first white men they saw "babies", 
because their only contact with white skin was in a new 
born baby. African children, born white, remain white 
for about two weeks after birth, reports Father CHARLES 
LIBERATORE . . . 1,300 people confirmed in two days at the 
Ayaviri (Peru) parish of Father RENE ARCHAMBAULT. On the 
third day another hundred showed up for the sacrament. 

It is one more indication of need of priests in Peru. 











Some day he'll try to carry 


the angels’ harps for them. 


BY JAMES S. STEFANIAK, M.M. 


@ RAMON Is a wrinkled and weather- 
worn Quechua, always ready witha 
toothless grin and happy greeting. 
Ever since anyone can remember, 
this old Indian has been up here in 
Puno, Peru, making his living by 
hauling freight from one place to 
another. He was probably the oldest 
cargador in the business or was until 
he retired from that job. 

Ramon was once a strong, well- 
built man. He could carry a 200- 
pound load on his back up and 
down the hills around Puno, where 
even unhampered walking at times 
leaves me gasping for breath be- 
cause of the thin air of the altiplano. 
Yet Ramon never considered his 
ability unusual. 

When it comes to ability to thrive 
on high altitude, Ramon and his 
fellow Quechuas are in a class by 
themselves. Scientists have studied 
the Quechua and come up with 
this explanation: 

“The Quechua has been living at 
an altitude of two and a half miles 
above sea level for centuries. This 
has gradually changed his physi- 
ology to the point where he can 
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cope with the low oxygen supply in 
the air he breathes. The Quechua 
has developed a barrel chest with 
extra lung capacity. Hecarries about 
two quarts more blood in his veins 
than does his brother in the low- 
lands of Peru. His hemoglobin — 
the oxygen-carrying component of 
the blood — is about half as high 
as that of a lowland Peruvian. 

‘“‘Thus adapted, the Indian of the 
Andes can perform amazing quan- 
tities of work at altitudes where 
newcomers from the lowlands fall 
gasping. After eight hours of hard 
work hauling freight, the Quechua’s 
idea of relaxation is a soccer match, 
often played barefoot.” 

The origin of Ramon’s job as car- 
gador stems from the old Spanish 
idea that a refined person is never 
seen carrying anything in the streets. 
There is the story about a person 
who hired a carrier to take an 
ordinary drinking glass around the 
corner to another house because 
people might think less of him if he 
were to carry his glass himself. 
Even children observe this custom. 
Many youngsters have their serv- 
ants meet them after school, to 
carry their books home. 

People look askance at us gringo 
Padres as we go down the street, 
loaded with packages, books or any- 
thing else. Father Milroy turned 
this lack of custom into a sort of 
mission method. When he was chap- 
lain of the prison, he insisted on 
carrying his catechetical charts to 
the jail. People would look, see 
the pictures and ask what they 
were. Father Frank gave them a 
five-minute catechism lesson on 
the spot. 
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Ramon, like his fellow cargadores, 
has the coca habit. Coca is a leaf 
from which cocaine is derived. In- 
dians chew it for its numbing effect; 
they say it kills the pain of hunger 
and fatigue. Coca chewing prob- 
ably explains how they can carry 
loads far heavier than themselves 
and do it day in and day out. 

Ramon is too old now for these 
superhuman stunts. He works for 
the Padres: brings the vegetables; 
does small errands; and keeps our 
patio looking the neatest in town. 
His wants are few and he is grate- 
ful for favors. 

One Sunday he was wearing a 
brand-new suit, given him by Broth- 
er Alexis. This was such a startling 
contrast to the thrice-patched 
clothes he usually wore that nobody 
recognized him. I don’t know if 
Ramon was hurt or just self- 
conscious; but the next day he came 
in his working clothes. He has not 
worn the suit since. He is probably 
saving it for his funeral. Meanwhile 
he wears his old shirt, coat, knee- 
length pants, sandals made from 
old auto tires, a pancho and a wool 
stocking cap. 

Ramon’s life has been a long and 
a hard one. He seems immune to 
hardships. Or is it that he takes 
troubles as his lot? When his wife 
died some months ago, Ramon was 
at work the afternoon of the funer- 
al. A casual observer might have 
concluded, from looking at Ramon’s 
face, that nothing unusual had 
happened that morning. 

Ramon certainly is in for a great 
big surprise when he gets to heaven. 
But Ill bet he’ll try to carry the 
angels’ harps for them. an 
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THE SUPERIOR GENERAL'S CORN 


* By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll 


On August I, 1946, thirty-one 
delegates gathered at Maryknoll for 
the fourth General Chapter of the 
Society. Particularly for those of 
us who had not been in touch 
with Maryknoll progress during the 
war years, that chapter was an eye 
opener. 

The news of progress and oppor- 
tunities in Latin America surprised 
and delighted us. Among the best 
news of all was the great increase 
in vocations. 

Reports from various department 
heads were most consoling. Perhaps 
the most thrilling was Father Con- 
sidine’s forecast of the coming ten 
years. At the time it seemed to 
be ambitious, but the prophecy has 
come true for the most part — 
thanks to God’s merciful provi- 
dence. The period has been a diffi- 
cult one, witnessing as it has, the 
trials of many of our personnel at 
the hands of Communists in China 
and in Korea, the deaths of Bishop 
Ford and Bishop Byrne. 


God only knows what the next ten 
years will bring. Surely they will 
not be without great suffering for 
many of those who oppose the move- 
ment to dethrone Almighty God and 
to erect in His place the rule of 
created intellects devoted to the 
same task as Lucifer and his hosts. 

For societies like Maryknoll, the 
ten years will be a time of great 
test — perhaps of many martyrs as 


the struggle becomes more defined 
between those who are for God and 
those who are against Him. It will 
not be a time for smugness, for 
satisfaction over efforts that are 
strenuous and to some extent suc- 
cessful. Are we perhaps neglecting 
the most fundamental point of all 
— our own complete conversion to 
the cause of God? 

In a struggle such as we are fac- 
ing, it is necessary, after we have 
done what we think is our best, to 
make a still greater effort. We are 7 
not holding our own. It took thirty- 
two million American Catholics to 
make one hundred and thirty-seven 
thousand converts in 1954. Figure 
out how many Catholics it took to 
make one convert. The foreign-mis- 
sion effort of any country rarely if 
ever rises above the spirit of the 
Church in that home country. 


Our chapter this year comes at a 
period when time is running out 
fast for overseas mission work. With 
China, a good part of Korea, Viet- 
nam and other countries closed, 
with restrictions in India and else- 
where, opportunities to bring 
Christ’s word to mankind are de- 
creasing. Please God, the next ten 
years will see these countries open 
again. They will not be opened 
without great prayer and penance. 
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In mud-brick homes (below) ventilation is practically nil. On the other 


hand, bamboo lattice walls (above) are open to wind and rain. Sister 
Louis Marie (Wohlfrom) contrasts them with homes in her native California. 























An infected ear is no joke but pioneers in rugged country, 
Sister finds, are brave when it comes to enduring pain. 
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Msick calls to Riberalta’s 7,000 
people bring relief to disease- 
ravaged bodies. Under the mos- 
quito nets, Sister finds many a des- 
perate fight to keep a home to- 
gether. At such times, her spiritual 
training — the two and a half years 
of novitiate — enables her: to give 
real aid to the patient. (Above) 
Sister Maura Kieran (Wilde) works 
in the pharmacy. (Below) Sister 
Louis Marie and her aide walk 
home as the long day ends. @ & 
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Msick calls to Riberalta’s 7,000 
people bring relief to disease- 
ravaged bodies. Under the mos- 
quito nets, Sister finds many a des- 
perate fight to keep a home to- 
gether. At such times, her spiritual 
training — the two and a half years 
of novitiate — enables her:to give 
real aid to the patient. (Above) 
Sister Maura Kieran (Wilde) works 
in the pharmacy. (Below) Sister 
Louis Marie and her aide walk 
home as the long day ends. gm 














DIAMOND TOWN ji 


BY EDWARD A. MeGURKIN, MLM. 


Bushels of sparklers from a dry, desolate African wilderness. 


@ rue DIAMOND FIELDS Hotel in 
Shinyanga added a new title to its 
various distinctions this month, 
when it became the first Maryknoll 
convent in Sukuma-land. Mama 
Marguerita Rosa (Sister Margaret 
Rose; and Mama Yakobo Lizabett 
‘Sister James Elizabeth) made the 
hotel their base while they toured 
the missions of Maswa-Shinyanga. 
They were blazing a trail for Sister 
Julie Marie and Sister Paul Cath- 
erine, who are due to arrive some 
time during the midsummer vaca- 
tion. 

The Motherhouse at Maryknoll 
should expect great things of our 
Sisters working so close to the dia- 
mond mines. ‘Twice a month two 
of the Fathers go to the mines, one 
to say Mass for the African workers 
and one to say Mass for the Euro- 
peans. The mine domain is enclosed 
by barbed wire and floodlit; it has 
the air of a de luxe concentration 
camp. Buta weekend with the peo- 
ple there is like a dip into wonder- 
land. 

The last fifteen miles of the ap- 
proach from Shinyanga is through 
a desert. The plains are sun-baked 
and wind-swept, dry and sandy, re- 
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flecting the sun’s glare. There is 
little vegetation, and the scattered 
herds look forlorn and hungry. 
Once inside the barbed wire en- 


closure, however, you find yourself 


ina new world — a big, busy town. 

Well-built homes, surrounded by 
pretty gardens of brightly colored 
flowering shrubs, line the roads in 
the residential sections. Private 


homes have running water and elec- | 


tricity. Fresh vegetables, fruits and 
other provisions are flown in from 
Nairobi. A nine-hole golf course, 
tennis courts, open-air movie thea- 
ter and a clubhouse help to make 
life not monotonous for Europeans. 

Movies are shown in Diamond 
‘Town twice a week. It is a strange 
contrast to sit under the stars of a 
clear African sky, with a cool breeze 
flowing in off the plains, and watch 
the screen play ““Call Me Madam,” 
“Daddy Longlegs,” or some other 
bit of imported, American culture. 
You know that not far away, just 
beyond the barbed wire and flood- 
lights, there are Basukuma shep- 
herds asleep in their darkened huts, 
surrounded by their sheep and 
goats, or perhaps lying awake lis- 
tening to the strange foreign music 
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blaring from the loudspeakers in 
the luxurious wonderland. 

The African workers have sub- 
stantial homes, well made and clean. 
They are the best paid workmen in 
Tanganyika, perhaps in all Africa. 
Mass for the African Catholics is 
said in a big hall of the police bar- 
racks. Catholics number about 300 
at present. Many are Basukuma 
from the neighborhood; others come 
from distant tribes. Some are from 
the Musoma mission; Luos from 
Kowak, Bangorimi from Iramba, 
Bakuria from Rosana; others from 
Nyegina and the more distant mis- 
sions of Sukuma-land. They are 
always happy to see the Padri; he is 
one of their few connections with 
the free world outside. 

Most of the mine workers never 
see a diamond, because those em- 
ployed on the digging site and those 
who run the heavy-media separa- 
tion plant are relatively few. Con- 
struction workers, electricians, car- 
penters, drivers, cooks, houseboys 
make up the bulk of the working 
population. Even those engaged at 
the plant itself may never see a 
diamond. 

Operations are on a huge scale, 
though the principle is relatively 
simple. Power shovels scrape gravel 
off the surface of the plain and 
dump it on a two-mile conveyor 
belt which carries the gravel to the 
plant. There gravel is crushed to a 
size small enough to be handled 
and yet sufficiently large so that no 
hidden diamond may be damaged. 
Then the gravel is put through a 
series of washings. Ferrosilicon par- 
ticles are mixed in water to produce 
a liquid of a specific gravity in 
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which only diamonds will sink to 
the bottom; most of the gravel will 
float away. After various washings 
and renewed crushings, the residue 
reaches a greased belt. Diamonds 
repel water, so their dry surfaces 
stick to the grease belt; ordinary 
gravel, still wet, rolls off. 

Just in case the grease belt missed 
some of the precious stones, an elec- 
trostatic separator makes a final 
sorting. This gadget is possible be- 
cause diamonds are relatively poor 
conductors of electricity. The grease 
belt is tilted; then as the rain of wet 
gravel falls off the belt, an observer 
can see here and there a brilliant 
sparkle. They tell me that quite 
frequently a diamond just taken out 
of the earth is really diamond- 
shaped. 

At the end of the process, the 
catch is delivered to the desk of 
a young American Catholic from 
Detroit, a gemmologist. His job is 
to sort the diamonds into gems and 
industrials, and then to classify 
them. By weighing the diamonds, 
he is able to appraise their value. 
His office is most heavily guarded. 

Before the grease belt process was 
introduced, the sorting was done by 
a score of workers, each watched by 
a policeman. To discourage any at- 
tempts at sleight of hand, the left 
sleeve of each worker’s overall was 
sewed up and he worked with only 
the right hand. The workers were 
searched as they left work. a8 
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The Buddhist monk (left) typifies an ancient culture that disposes to 
Christianity. The queen of the Sun Moon aborigines (above) is baptized. 
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§ iT 1s only since World War II that Americans 
have heard much about Formosa. Actually, 
the culture of the iskand was already old when 
the Portuguese explorers first saw the place 
and named it Beautiful Island. 
The Formosans have lived under Chinese and 
apanese rules and have mingled the customs of 
th lands. Remote aboriginal tribes, however, 
have preserved their own way of life. Today, 
' the Formosans are building a new nation, in 
which Christianity can play a part. a 


COLOR PICTURES BY MARYKNOLL'S 
RUSSELL SPRINKLE, EDWARD J. QUINN 
AND FRANCIS J. LYNCH. 





Sister Juanita and a Formosan postulant (above) prepare a piece of art 
for the Corpus Christi procession (below). The Church combines her 


ancient liturgy with Chinese culture, as in the new mission chapel (right). 














Father Armand J. Jacques (opposite) has brought very many abo- 
rigines into the Church, including the King, who poses with him 
and Archbishop Riberi. The aborigines (above) are independent. 
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@ in A LAND of beautiful colonial 
churches, each with a baroque fa- 
cade, it is a mystery to me how the 
church of Chiantla came by its 
architecture or rather its lack of it. 
For Chiantla’s church is disappoint- 
ing. It is plain to an extreme, with- 
in and without. The facade has one 
arch, some pillars and two little 
bell towers; the nave is very long 
and narrow. 

If the church in Chiantla, Guate- 
mala possesses any charm at all, it 
lies in the structure’s primitive 
strength. The walls are six feet 
thick, pierced by only small win- 
dows set very high up. These walls 
have no cracks in them even after 
three centuries and then some of 
earthquakes. 

Tradition says that white-of-egg 
was mixed with the mortar. I doubt 
that myself, first of all because of 
the improbable number of eggs re- 
quired; and secondly, because I 
have read the contract, dated 1722, 
for the nave, which was the last 
part of the church to be built. The 
contract called for the nave to be 
finished like the main chapels, but 
made no mention of egg whites. 
An item that important would surely 
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Chiantla 


Like a magnet it draws people 


from even countries far away. 
BY GEORGE L. KROCK, M.M. 


have been specified in a contract. 

Along the sides of the nave, are 
seven side altars. Only one of these 
is original; it bears the escutcheon 
of the Mercedarian Fathers. The 
other side altars date from the neo- 
classic period of the 19th century, 
when many colonial things were 
destroyed to make way for the 
newer. Shelves in front of the side 
altars come in handy — men pile 
their sombreros on them during 
Mass. 

On the side altars are glassed- 
in niches for the statues of saints. 
The statues of the santos all have 
real hair and real clothes. Some 
have two sets of clothes; one for 
the fiesta and another for the rest 
of the year. Five of the statues 
represent the Blessed Virgin under 
her various titles. The statues have 
necklaces and earrings, bracelets 
and rings. 
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The proper way to visit a church 
here seems to consist of paying a 
visit to each santo’s shrine, saluting 
the statue, and kissing the altar 
in front of the statue. 

The ceiling of the nave is notable, 
being composed of intricate lattices 
of wooden arabesques, executed in 
Moorish designs. ‘The church in 
Todos Santos village has almost 
the same kind of ceiling, except 
that carved bas-reliefs of angels are 
attached to the crossbeams. 
Chiantla’s angels were taken down 
and burned years ago. 

There is an arch over the sanc- 
tuary, and the sanctuary is un- 
usually long — about one-third of 
the length of the entire nave. A 
huge plaque of Saint James astride 
a horse, which formerly hung over 
the arch, is now in the corridor of 
the patio. 

The sanctuary is not beautiful, 
marred as it is by wooden galleries 
hung along the sides; they lead to 
the camarin of the Silver Virgin. 
There is a huge wooden retable that 
holds many wooden santos. The only 
thing of beauty in the sanctuary is 
the silver frontal of the altar. 

The sacristy has many colonial 
vestments; they are of metallic bro- 
cade. There are also some antique 
altar vessels. 
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The camarin, or room in which 
the Silver Virgin is kept, is above 
the main altar. This statue is life- 
size and is covered with a mantle 
of beautifully worked silver. The 
whole statue is surrounded by a 
burst of rays, which brings the 
overall height to seven feet. This 
wooden statue has a rather long 
and stern face; eyes are searching, 
lips are pressed together. -The ex- 
pression lacks the sentimental sweet- 
ness usually found in statues of the 
Madonna and that gives a charac- 
ter that seems to cast a spell over 
our Indians. 

This famous statue wears a large 
imperial crown, in which a tiny 
dove is suspended. The jewels are 
paste. One hand holdsa silver wand, 
given by an Indian from the pueblo 
of Los Angeles in the 17th century. 
Various silver lamps that once 
glowed before the statue have dis- 
appeared. According to an invoice 
of church silver in 1790, the biggest 
of the lamps was the gift of Francisco 
Lozano, of Lima, Peru. 

Before 1754, the Virgin of Chi- 
antla was a landowner and had 
many fields and ranches; she owned 
silver mines, flocks of sheep and 
herds of cattle. But the law of 
secularization changed that. Today 
the church is state property. © @ 





Father George F. Pfister, Maryknoller from Albany, N. Y., drives his jeep 
through some pretty rugged terrain not far from his mission in Gula, Africa. 
That section is almost a jungle of thorn bushes. Father has had flats at all 
hours and under all conditions — but a recent flat took the prize. Father 
Pfister heard the familiar, hissing sound. When he got out to see which tire 
was going flat, he found that the spare had picked up a big thorn. 
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The Sherif 


BY FRANCIS G. MURPHY, M.M. 


@ AsTRIDE a horse, he made his way 
up a mountain path in China. The 
path was barely discernible, for few 


. 


used it. It led to the stronghold of | 


a bandit group that had terrorized 
villages for miles around. 

Though slouching in the saddle, 
tired from a day’s ride, he was alert. 
At any moment he expected to 
be challenged. His clothes marked 
him as a Government official. Peo- 
ple in that territory knew him as 
Mr. Fu, head of the county of Hap- 
piness Plains. It was his duty to 
keep peace in the Chinese country- 
side — in truth, he was a county 
sheriff. 

There was no happiness in Hap- 
piness Plains. The bandit situation 
was bad. Fu and his men had pur- 
sued, fought and killed a number of 
bandits; but the leaders had man- 
aged to escape, and banditry con- 
tinued. Three days before, Fu and 
his deputies had captured a mem- 
ber of an outlaw gang. Usually 
capture meant death. But Mr. Fu 
had turned the bandit free with a 
message: 

“Tell your leader that I’m com- 
ing to see him day after tomorrow. 
I’m coming alone and unarmed.” 

Friends had argued loud and 
long: ‘‘It is foolish!” they told him. 
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‘of Cinnamon Grove 


His stroke divided the outlaws and won peace for the county, 
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but his strategy with the Reds led him up a dead-end street. 


“It means your certain death.” 
If he would not think of himself, 
at least he should consider his wife 
and two children. To all argu- 
ments Mr. Fu had turned a deaf ear. 
The mountainside, dotted with 
huge boulders and trees, was a per- 
fect hideout for outlaws. As the sun 
slowly sank behind the mountain, 
Fu wondered if he would contact 
the group before nightfall. Sud- 
denly he sat erect in the saddle and 
brought his horse to a standstiil. 

Ten roughly clothed men had 
stepped from behind the rocks that 
skirted the path. Fu was sur- 
rounded. The bandits were sur- 
prised to see him. They were even 
more surprised to find him unarmed. 

“Take me to your leader,” re- 
quested Mr. Fu. 

With one man leading the sheriff 
and the others. following, watchful 
for a false move, they left the moun- 
tain path and turned off into the 
woods. Soon they arrived at a 
group of huts, the outlaws’ hideout. 

From one of the huts came the 
leader of the gang. ‘‘Well, Sheriff, 
what do you want?” he asked. 

“T’ve come to kill you or be 
killed,’ was Fu’s reply. At those 
words, fingers went to triggers. 

“As you know, I’m not armed,” 
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said the sheriff. “I challenge you 
to a duel. Give me a pistol; you 
take one — and we will fight it out. 
I’m the sheriff, and my job is to 
keep peace in this territory. You 
are the leader of the largest group 
of bandits and most responsible for 
the lack of peace. One of us has to 
go. I’ve tried to track you down 
but have not been successful. A 
duel is the only means of bringing 
peace to the country.” 

The leader laughed. “You are 
foolish. Why should I chance a 
duel? You are in my power and I 
can kill you.” 

“TI do not think you will kill me 
without giving me a chance,” was 
Mr. Fu’s answer. 

‘**You are a brave man, Sheriff,” 
said the leader. ‘I’m sure I can 
outdraw you, and yet I do not want 
to kill you.” 

Secretly, Fu had hoped that such 
would be the case, and he was ready 
with a proposal. ““There is one 
other way. You and your men can 


join me in wiping out the other 


bandits. As a reward, I will get 
you a pardon from the Governor.” 
After a quick consultation, the 
men agreed. ‘‘We are tired of hid- 
ing,” said the leader, “and your 
proposition sounds good.” 
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Next day, the bandits accom- 
panied Fu to town. Shortly after 
this dramatic happening, the re- 
maining groups of outlaws were 
driven from the territory. The peo- 
ple of Happiness 
Plains were able to 
breathe freely once 
more. The Mary- 
knoll Fathers could 
again make their 
mission trips with- 
out wondering 
whether or not they would again 
see their missions. 

Sheriff Fu was a well-built man, 
five feet ten inches tall. He was 
determined to do his job as best he 
could. Any country would have been 
proud to have him as a citizen; any 
county would have been fortunate 
to have him as its peace officer. 

Other Chinese sheriffs employed 
bodyguards for trips to the country. 
Not so Fu. The families of those 
whom he had at one time or other 
put in jail didn’t dare harm the 
sheriff. All law-abiding citizens of 
Happiness Plains formed an unseen 
bodyguard for him. 

In the last year of World War IT, 
the Japanese Army marched into 
Happiness Plains. Fu became a 
guerilla leader. The Japanese said 
that nowhere in China had they 
experienced the resistance they met 
in Happiness Plains. Much of it 
was due to Fu. Many an American 
pilot, forced to land in that terri- 
tory, owed his return to an Ameri- 
can base to the sheriff. 

The war over, Sheriff Fu became 
Mayor Fu — mayor of the largest 
city in the province, the city of 
Cinnamon Grove. The city had 
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ANOTHER WAY 


of helping the missions 
is to enter Maryknoll 
on the beneficiary line 
of an insurance policy. 


suffered many bombings, and Fu set 
to work cleaning the rubble, widen- 
ing the streets, rebuilding bridges. 

The people of Cinnamon Grove, 
under the inspiration of their mayor, 
took heart and 
cooperated whole- 
heartedly. Scars of 
war years had al- 
ready disappeared 
when fresh disasters 
struck. A drought 
ruined the rice crop 
of 1946. A flood wiped out the 
harvest of 1947. People were dying 
of starvation. Dogs and cats were 
eaten as delicacies. Rats and mice 
were caught by the lucky and put 
into stews. Roots of certain trees 
furnished some nourishment. Mary- 
knoll Fathers did all they could by 
taking care of the most-needy fami- 
lies. Still men, women and children 
continued to die of starvation. 

The heart of Mayor Fu was sad. 
Again and again he appealed to the 
Government for rice. But red tape 
hindered the flow of life-saving 
foods. Finally, Fu sent an ultima- 
tum: “If rice isn’t delivered to our 
city within a week, I will resign.” 

All red tape disappeared, and 
food conditions eased. The rice 
brought by Fu’s ultimatum was 
enough to carry the people of that 
section through to the next good 
harvest. 

In the fall of 1949, the Red Army 
swept over the city. Mayor Fu had 
done everything possible to stem 
the tide. When it was evident that 
nothing could save the city from 
capture at the hands of the armies 
moving down from the north, many 
high officials fled the country. Not 
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so Fu. A few days before his city 
was captured, Fu came to the Mary- 
knoll mission and asked if the 
Fathers would take care of his chil- 
dren while he and his wife went 
to the mountains to join guerilla 
bands. 

We explained that the children 
would not be safe in our care be- 
cause Communists hate the Catho- 
lic Church and Americans. So Fu 
found someone else to watch over 
his children, then went to the moun- 
tains. The guerilla tactics he had 
learned in his fight against the 
Japanese, were used in his fight 
with the Communists. 

“Never have we met such opposi- 
tion,’ said the Communist soldiers. 
They dared not go out of the city 
in fewer numbers than fifty — all 
well armed. . 

The Communists began their rule 
in Cinnamon Grove with the wis- 
dom of the serpent. They went out 
of their way to be kind. Soldiers 
were quartered in the homes of the 
people. At first, the homeowners 
grumbled about the arrangement 
but soon they were won over. The 
soldiers prepared their own meals; 
and each morning before reporting 
for duty, they cleaned the houses, 
the yards and the sidewalks. They 
carried water from the wells and 
made themselves generally useful. 

Naturally, the people of Cinna- 
mon Grove were impressed. They 
began to acclaim the new Govern- 
ment. The Maryknoll Fathers were 
also impressed — at the cleverness 
of the Communists’ system. We 
knew from reading, and from con- 
versations with Red soldiers, that 
all of this was merely a show to win 
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over the people. As one of the sol- 
diers put it: ““This may seem like 
heaven now but soon it will turn 
into hell. I’ve seen it happen many 
times.” 

Out in the hills, Fu and his fellow 
guerillas received reports from their 
spies on what the Communists were 
doing. Fu was ready to swallow the 
bait, too. It was dangled before 
him in a most enticing manner. 
Word got to him that the Commu- 
nists would make a deal with him. 
After he was given a promise of no 
punishment, Fu led his men to Cin- 
namon Grove to surrender. 

I saw the guerillas riding into the 
city, with Fu at their lead. The 
next thing I knew, Fu had been 
sent to an indoctrination school. 
When he returned he was assigned 
to work at Communist headquar- 
ters. 

Once the trap had been sprung 
with the guerillas safely inside it, 
the Reds showed their true colors. 
Life in Cinnamon Grove turned 
into a gruesome nightmare. Execu- 
tions took place daily. The people 
were in terror, not knowing who 
was next. Our churches were closed 
and we were forced to leave China. 

I returned to the United States, 
and during my stay there, I often 
wondered how Fu was making out. 
Could he keep quiet in the face of 
the sufferings of the people? And 
if he raised his voice, what then? 

Recently I was assigned to For- 
mosa. I asked a refugee I had 
known on the mainland about Fu. 

“Didn’t you hear?” he asked. 
“*Mayor Fu was executed six months 
after he began working with the 
Reds.” | 
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THE MARYKNOLL SEMINARIES are training 
more than 700 young Americans to labor as 
priests in the foreign missions of 


China Formosa Mexico Chile 

Japan Hong Kong Bolivia Guatemala 

Korea Philippines Peru Africa 
Hawaii 
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YOU CAN HELP TRAIN A MARYKNOLL SEMINARIAN | -— 





It costs about $500 a year for each. By sharing in his 
education, you will later share in his Masses, his prayers, 
his missionary labors and his reward. ... Try it! 

















THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS MARYKNOLL P.O., NEW YORK 
Dear Maryknoll Fathers: 

While | can, | will give........ each month towards the sum needed monthly 
to support a Maryknoll seminarian. Please send me a monthly reminder. | 
understand that this is not a pledge, may be discontinued at will, and should 
not interfere with my personal or parish obligations. 





My Name........ccccccvcccccvcccecncsscncsccsseccscessscesccseccssssescsscee? 9 


My Address......sccccccccccccvecccccssccsssccssessseccsscsessseseescssssseseee 
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WHITE MAGIC 


A disfiguring tropical disease is ended 


by the miracle drug of modern medicine. 


Bone of the greatest battles of 
modern medicine is nearly over, 
and victory is almost complete. 

Ten years ago, 50 million people 
in tropical areas were afflicted by 
yaws, a disease that begins in child- 
hood and that destroys skin and 
bones. The open sores of the dis- 
ease on face, hands, legs and arms, 
often made the victims social out- 
casts and rendered them incapable 
of work. 

Today, under the leadership of 
the World Health Organization, the 
only important problems connected 
with the disease are finding the vic- 
tims and giving them treatment. 
Since 1948, 40 million people have 
been examined, and 10 million of 
them cured. Typical of what has 
been done are the results in Haiu, 
where in a rural population of 3 mil- 
lion people, half were afflicted with 
yaws. That was three years ago. 
Today, the disease has been eradi- 
cated in a public-health sense. 


The secret behind the conquest 
of yaws is the white magic called 


penicillin which enables the disease | 


to be cured with a single injection. 


One small bottle of penicillin (10 | 


c.c.) which costs only 25 cents is 
sufficient to clear up the disfigur- 
ing yaw lesions of five children. 
The same amount is sufficient to 
prevent ten children from getting 
yaws. 

The largest remaining area of 
yaws is central Africa. There it 
is estimated that 25 million cases 
exist. These are next on the WHO 
list; and campaigns are already 
underway in Nigeria, Liberia and 
the Gold Coast. 

In this fight against yaws, the 
mission dispensaries are assisting 
WHO. Injections are being given 
by mission doctors and nurses, and 
latent cases followed up. Once the 
disease is under control, the same 
white magic of penicillin prevents 
new outbreaks. au 
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EDITORIAL: 





: The Radical Popes 


BY ALBERT J. NEVINS, M.M. 


@ iT Is not unusual to read in 
secular and non-Catholic publica- 
tions, which should know better, 
the accusations that Catholics are 
reactionary; that the most sub- 
stantial opposition to the United 
Nations comes from ‘Catholic iso- 
lationists”’; and that Catholics sus- 
pect anything tinged with inter- 
nationalism, as being also tinged 
with communism. 

We don’t know just whom these 
writers mean when they refer to 
“‘Catholics.’’ We’ve been present at 
meetings of many Catholic organi- 
zations, and we have yet to hear any 
denunciation of the United Nations 
or internationalism as such. We do 
know that some Catholics and some 
Catholic publications hold the UN 
suspect. But so do some Protestants 
and some Jews. To infer or imply 
that this minority and nonofficial 
criticism is the accepted position of 
the Catholic Church, is misleading, 
dishonest and shows personal bias. 








The true Catholic position is 
readily apparent from an examina- 
tion of the facts. Many Catholic 
organizations hold nongovernmen- 
tal representation at the United 
Nations. For example, the Catho- 
lic Press Association of the United 
States is represented through the 
International Catholic Press Union. 
American Catholic Charities par- 
ticipates in WHO, UNICEF and 
allied groups, through the UN 
representation of the International 
Conference of Catholic Charities. 
The National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, official organization of 
the American hierarchy, maintains 
a New York office for the United 
Nations, and the personnel of this 
office attends UN meetings and 
makes known the Catholic position 
on international problems. 

If more evidence is needed, the 
critic need only examine a list of 
contributors to UN projects, and 
he will discover that Pope Pius XII 
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Small though he is, the Chinese boy on our cover this 
month has tasted the dregs of life. 
on his face is stark evidence of how exile, misery and 
hunger have done their best to rob this tiny mite — 
and thousands like him on Hong Kong — of their 
precious human dignity. 
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has for several years given $1,000 
a year to UNICEF. Moreover, the 
Holy Father has a full-time rep- 
resentative in Paris at UNESCO. 

And this is the way it should 
be. The Holy Father’s interests 
embrace all mankind. These inter- 
ests are not concerned with terri- 
torial domination or economic ex- 
ploitation, but with the basic facts 
that Christ died for all men, that 
all men are children of a common 
Father, and that the Church wishes 
the highest possible union of all 
men in the Mystical Body. 

This is radicalism, par excellence. 
While others offer panaceas for 
political unity or economic unity, 
the Holy Fathers go to the very 
heart of the matter and call for a 
spiritual unity. 

The Popes have always been rad- 
ical men. Unconfused by the so- 
phistry of the world, unhampered 
by temporal balances, they are 
concerned solely with truth and 
justice. While governments must 
temporize and concede, the Holy 
See speaks forth boldly for. basic 
human rights. 

When Leo XIII startled the 
world with the Papal views on labor 
and unionism, he was looked upon 
as the most radical of the radical. 
In 1920, Benedict XV called upon 
nations to unite in “‘a family of 
nations to safeguard the order of 
human society.’’ It was not con- 
servative thinking that led Pope 
Pius XII to remark, in his 1939 
Easter address: ‘‘Justice requires 
that wealth and resources be dis- 
tributed for the use of all His chil- 
dren.” 
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The Holy Fathers called for 
world organization long before the 
foundation of the United Nations. 
As early as 1939, Pope Pius XII 
asked for an international organiza- 
tion with strong juridical powers — 
which is a lot further than the prac- 
tical diplomacy of our own time is 
prepared to go. 

Let no one accuse the Catholic 
Church of being reactionary or 
isolationist. Such action is opposed 
to her traditions and nature. It is 
the opportunity and privilege for 
all Catholics to follow the lead of 
their Holy Father in being con- 
cerned with all men. mw 
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DEPARTURE 


BY EDNA K. MEUDT 


Something simple is happening here, 
something that speaks 

in single syllables 

like a shorn ewe reclaiming her lambs. 
Only the lesson must linger — 

let the teacher go 

to the field afar. 


Something explicit is happening here, 
setting a course 

like a lone tree in a glacier land; 
something that reassures 

before murky mistrust 

becomes an arctic night 

where all might be lost. 


Something timeless is happening here, 
something that surprises 

the dormant dream 

like a child praying; 

intangible as tomorrow, 

universal as longing, 

vibrant as beauty. 


Something perfect is here. 





| St Francis of 
the Seven Seas 





ay ALBERT J. NEVINS 1m 


ADVENTURE STORIES 


i|Reviewers have been loud in 
lpraise for Father Nevins’ 
adventure stories — gripping, 
|\fast-moving stories that capture 
Ithe teen-ager, because they 
also bring to life the people 
lof other lands, their ways and 
|customs. Here’s entertainment 
that educates, and that young 
‘readers love. 


| Maryknoll Bookshelf, Maryknoll P.O.,N.Y. 


Please send me: 4 
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Please send free catalog. 
y 


Father Nevins has now turned his skillful 
pen to the life of St. Francis Xavier! 





Father Nevins’ Latest 


FOR AGES 9 TO 15 


SAINT FRANCIS 
OF THE SEVEN SEAS 


is a new, exciting, accurate, action-filled 
biography for youngsters of nine to 
fifteen. Even oldsters can hardly put 
it down. A Vision Book. 


$1.95 
AROUND THE WORLD 


RAMON OF BOLIVIA $2.75 


An exciting story set in the Bolivian 
jungles. 


PANCHO OF PERU $2.75 
Adventure high in the Andes. 

KENJI OF JAPAN $2.75 
Adventures with the Japanese. 

WU HAN OF KOREA $2.75 
Rapidly moving adventure story. ° 

DUC OF INDO CHINA $2.75 


What communism really means. 


1 
|ASK FOR OUR FREE 1956 CATALOG—HUNDREDS OF ITEMS 


THE MEANING 
OF MARYKNOLL 


Here is a book you 
will treasure and § 
keep — beautifully | 
bound in two-tone 
cloth, stamped in 
gold, with unforget- 
table photos. The 
dramatic story of 
Maryknoll and its © veers worn 
men. $3.50 q 
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@ Four bays after I left the luxury 
of the S.S. President Cleveland, 1 
arrived in Laguna, Philippine Is- 
lands. Father Fleming stopped the 
car before a pile of rocks. Closer 
inspection showed the pile to be the 
ruins of a rectory. 

With cringing skin and hardly 
hidden disappointment, I followed 
Father Fleming into total darkness. 
I felt my way up tumble-down 
steps strewn with rubble. Around 
the last bend, Father Regan waited 
with a flashlight. As we went from 
room to room, I saw cracked walls 
and rotting floors, two electric 
lights, a shower that worked only 
after eight each night —a cold- 
water flat for sure. The rectory had 
been a victim of the earthquake of 
1927, the bombings of World War II 
and years of neglect. 

Early the next morning, Father 
Regan had me drive him to Sini- 
loan, where a fiesta was being cele- 
brated. The roads in the Philippines 
are narrow but they carry two- 
way traffic of trucks, busses, autos, 
hansom cabs, pedestrians, pigs, dogs 
and chickens. 

Siniloan’s fiesta was in full swing. 
Crowds in the street sort of flowed 
around our car as inch by inch it 
crept through the town. A vendor 
made a sale; only then did he move 
his wagon to the side of the road. 
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In this great crowd there seemed tc 
be no angry words; only cheerful 
**Magandang umaga, Padres.” 
(Good morning, Fathers.) 
At the church Father Walter, the 
pastor, was waiting for us. I was 
celebrant for the Solemn High Mass 
The church was so crowded tha 
many had to kneel on flagstone 
through the whole ceremony. Over 
head, bats and birds were at hom 
under a corrugated-iron roof. 
The singing was not good by any 
musical standard, but the people’: 
sincerity and enthusiasm were un 
mistakable, even to me who did not 
understand a word the choir was 
singing. 
As I made my thanksgiving in the 
empty church, I thought of the ruin: 
that are now my home. But they 
faded from importance as I though: 
also of these people who have re- 
tained their faith through year: 
when they had no priests, and of their 
ruined churches which they have 
attempted to patch up with the little 
money they had. Their devotior' 
to their religion is truly inspiring 
Perhaps one day we can rebuil¢ 
the material ruins. Meanwhile, we 
must maintain the splendid spiri: 
tual structure entrusted to our care 
This is the work to which God ha‘ 
called me. I was glad, for His peo’ 
ple had made me welcome. gt 
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@ TOMIKO stood outside the Tokyo 
concert hall watching the people 
file in. In all of her fourteen years, 
she had never had to make such 
an important decision. Her hand 
slipped into her dress pocket and 
felt the worn, crumpled bills in 
there. It had taken a long time 
and many hours of hard work to 
save that money. 

Tomiko could not remember very 
well how life had been before the 
war. She had only her mother’s 
recollections to guide her. But 
things had been different then, 
before her father had gone off to 
fight, and before bombs from the 
great planes had set fire to her 
home. There had been music and 
laughter and pretty clothes. Now 
all were gone—except from 
Mama’s memory. 

‘‘Mama,”’ Tomiko had said one 
day, ‘“‘on the Ginza I saw a pair of 
white shoes. I want them, Mama, 
more than anything in the world!” 

Mama had understood, even 
though there was not always enough 
food in the house. Mama had been 
a girl once, and Mama also liked 
pretty things. So they had saved, lit- 
tle by little. It had taken a long 
time, but at last the price of the 
white shoes was in Tomiko’s pocket. 

But now the white shoes didn’t 
seem as important as Tomiko had 
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The Rose and 


An American concert singer wins an unexpected award. 


thought. Something new was con- 
suming her — a desire to hear the 
White Rose Lady sing. Tomiko had 
been born with a need and a hunger 
for music and art — a hunger that 
the postwar years in Japan had nat 
been able to satisfy, 

Inside the concert hall, the White 
Rose Lady was preparing to sing. 
Her real name was Miss Helen 
Traubel, a famous opera singer from 
America. She had been named the 
White Rose Lady by the newspapers 
because between concerts she had 
traveled about Japan, planting a 
new and beautiful American white 
rose as a good will gesture. Cere- 
monies had been held in Hiroshima, 
Kyoto, Osaka, Tokyo, and many 
other places. The campaign had won 
the hearts of the Japanese, who love 
flowers and the beauties of nature. 

The newspapers had told that Miss 
Traubel was the most famous of the 
Wagnerian sopranos; of how at the 
age of fourteen she had made her 
debut with the symphony orchestra 
of her native city of St. Louis, 
Missouri; and of how she had gone 
on to win fame on the concert stage, 
in recordings, on radio and tele- 
vision, and in the movies. Now she 
was in Japan, and the Japanese peo- 
ple could hear for themselves the 
voice that had given pleasure to so 
many millions throughout the world. 
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the Shoe 


‘“‘Mama and I can save again for 
a pair of shoes,” said Tomiko to 
herself, “but never again will I 
hear the White Rose Lady.” 

Tomiko went to the box office and 

urchased the cheapest seat in the 
hall. With the few yen remaining, 
she bought a little bouquet of flow- 
ers from an old woman vendor out- 
side the hall. Once inside, Tomiko 
wrote a little note of appreciation, 
and sent note and flowers by an 
usher to Miss Traubel. 

The American artist was touched 
by the thoughtfulness of the girl, 
and asked the usher to bring Tomiko 
backstage after the concert. Later, 
when she met the girl and saw her 
poor clothes and wooden clogs, the 
singer wondered how Tomiko had 
been able to buy a ticket. Gradually 
the whole story was drawn out. 

It is a pleasure to report that the 
heart of the White Rose Lady is as 
great as her voice. Miss Traubel 
presented Tomiko with a new pair 
of white shoes and with other gifts. 
Later, after the opera singer 
reached her home in America, she 
found a “thank you” letter from 
Tomiko in the form ofa poem. Dur- 
ing her lifetime Miss Traubel had 
received many awards and honors, 
but the poem is one of her dearest 
because it came from the heart of 
a little girl. a8 
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TOMIKO'S POEM 


From the far end of the earth 
came the lady who likes roses, 
coming near the white shoes 
with the melody of white roses. 


By the beautiful voice of the 
white rose lady 

the spirits of flowers awake when 
she sings, 

And begin to dance in beautiful 
paradise. 

Please don't tread on me with 
nasty shoes. 


Saying, ‘Iwantwhiteshoes, Mama”’ 
on the tearful girl’s heart. 
Beautiful flowers are blooming at 
their best — 
a present from the rose angel, 
the friendly story of white shoes. 


Why is the voice of the white rose 
lady so nice? 

Because she has sweet honey, and | 
walks around consoling the 
sorrow people. 

I want to become such a lady 
with a beautiful heart. 





The white rose lady gave white 
shoes 

Putting white roses in the heart. 

Let's walk with white shoes to 
where we can hear 

The victory trumpet, © 
strongly and purely. 
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“Among the Maya % 
Indians in Central 
= America, Maryknoll 
Missioners are labor- 
ing to help the people 
in soul, mind and 
» body. Here area few /{/ 
‘of the mission needs. 4 


J, ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT to provide good, clean 
recreation for youth to attract them to the Church 
and keep them at healthy recreation; $300 will do it. 










ADULT EDUCATION. To publish texts.on religion 
and the encyclicals. The cost: $100. 


3. LITERATURE for children, $75. 


4. SALARIES for sacristan and cantor. The Maya 
farmers use a barter system, but missioners need 
money since they have nothing to barter; $200 is 
needed to pay just wages. 


5, CHAPEL OF ST. PETER — repairs and painting, 
$750. 


Write: Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll, N.Y. 
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In Africa, Asia, Latin America, today is the day of the neighborhood leader 


Up from the Rank 


The weak must be 


stirred by the strong. 
BY JOHN J. CONSIDINE, M.M. 


@ DURING my weeks in Lima, Peru, [ 
renewed acquaintance with Lima’s 
Catholic life and institutions. One 
of the most interesting experiences 
was my contact with the Consultorio 
San Pedro. The Consultorio San Pedro 
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is a modest, privately conducted 
clinic, a neighborhood enterprise ir] 
one of the large parishes of Lima 
It is an enterprise that provides ar 
excellent example. 

The Consultorio San Pedro is ir 
Lima’s parish of San Jose, a paris) 
that counts some 50,000 inhabitant} 
and a score or more of neighbor! 
hoods. In 1946, two of the young 
ladies who graduated from Ville 
Maria, a top flight women’s college 
of Lima conducted by the Immacu 
late Heart Sisters of Philadelphia} 
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were Laura Galligo-Lecca and Car- 
men Barua. Both of them had been 
apt pupils of the North American 
Sisters. “We must do something 
now to make ourselves useful,” the 
two graduates re- 
marked as they left 
their alma mater. 
But years passed and 
nothing special was 
done. 

Finally, however, 
in 1952, the parlous 
living conditions in 
one of the neighbor- 
hoods of the San Jose parish, the 
Bello Vista section, imposed them- 
selves so strongly on Laura and 
Carmen that the two young women 
were reminded forcefully of their 
graduation resolve. Thus came 
into being the Consultorio San Pedro. 

What could two young women 
of good will do for the poor of Bello 
Vista? They talked over their 
desires with Marcela Gonzales, a 
cousin of Carmen and also a Villa 
Maria graduate, who was employed 
as a social service worker operat- 
ing a family-relations bureau. The 
group approached the officers of 
the Banco de Credito and secured 
from them, rent free, a small store 
that could serve as quarters for 
a clinic. Then they got from Doc- 
tor Jorge Vega-Cristi a commit- 
ment to treat ten medical cases 
a day. 

Other young ladies joined them 
and the Consultorio San Pedro went 
nto business. It was open from 
three to five Monday, Wednesday 
ind Friday afternoon, and had a 
iteady file of petitioners right from 
he start. 
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The clinic was only the base of 
operations. The real work was done 
through family visitation through- 
out this miserable slum area. 

“Our biggest problem is broken 
homes,’’ Laura ex- 
plained to me, with 
the enthusiasm of a 
true devotee. ‘‘Mar- 
cela Gonzales guides 
us carefully in every- 
thing we do. In 85 
per cent of the cases, 
the trouble is the 
fault of the man. 
Drink does not figure too often; it 
is lack of attachment to his home 
and his family that prompts the 
man to be unfaithful. 

‘We must try to do more than 
merely visit these families. They 
need better houses, better food, 
better pay, a better life. We'd like 
to talk to the Archbishop. We 
know our little neighborhood and 
everybody who lives in it. Now 
someone bigger and stronger than 
we should help us in solving our 
neighborhood problems.” 

How many neighborhoods like 
Bello Vista are there in the world 
—even in the United States? In 
such localities a little leadership 
among voluntary workers with 
good will could complement pro- 
fessional social workers in meeting, 
at the grass-roots level, the world’s 
huge problem of charity. 

A United States pastor made an 
interesting comment recently. ““You 
know,”’ he said, ‘‘the Diocesan 
Office of Charities is so strong in 
our diocese that charities at the 
parochial level — particularly in 
parishes like mine which have very 
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few problems of poverty — come 
very near to being eliminated. My 
people have very little to do with 
charities activities.” 

Any student of charities will rec- 
ognize in the statement of this good 
pastor half a dozen reasons for long 
and earnest meditation. Apart from 
the tremendous waste of human 
resources in the situation this pastor 
described, there is serious danger 
that people who live without the 
element of active charity in their 
lives suffer almost as much from 
spiritual undernourishment as if 
they failed to say their prayers. 

One way to envision clearly the 
composition of human society is 
to represent it as consisting of five 
concentric circles. First there is 
the family; second the neighbor- 
hood; third the community; fourth 
the nation; and fifth the world. 

Society at the grass-roots level 
is for all practical purposes like 
society at the neighborhood level. 
Sometimes the neighborhood and 
the community are the same. This 
happens when the community 
possesses only one neighborhood. 
Ina city like New York or Chicago, 
there are probably ten thousand 
neighborhoods. In the popular ac- 
ceptation of the term then the com- 
munity is not the basic manageable 
unit for religio-social group work. 
Rather, that unit is the neighbor- 
hood. 

The fact is, by far the largest 
number of communities in the 
world are one-neighborhood com- 
munities. India, for instance, has 
750,000 one-neighborhood villages 
and hamlets. China has over half 
a million one-neighborhood vil- 
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lages. All Latin America has but 
45 large cities, while there are tens 
of thousands of one-neighborhood 
villages. Africa has but 82 urban 
centers but, again, over its face 
are found tens of thousands of one- 
neighborhood villages. The fashion 
of life for most dwellers on earth 
is the one-neighborhood village. 

Nevertheless, many of our social 
problems come from our multi- 
neighborhood communities. Hence, 
as an example of carefully organ- 
ized neighborhood work, I propose 
to present not a single neighbor- 
hood or village community but a 
neighborhood movement organized 
in a parish in a city of 220,000 
inhabitants — the city of Himeji, 
in Japan. 

I use as a practical illustration 
the neighborhood association or- 
ganized by Father Joseph J. Spae, 
of the Immaculate Heart Mission- 
aries. He is a dynamic Belgian who 
directs the work of the Catholic 
Church in Himeji. I studied Father 
Spae’s much-talked-of organization 
on the ground and feel that there 
are seven points worth noting in it. 

1. The parish center. While the 
division of Himeji into neighbor- 
hoods is the essential feature of 
Father Spae’s development idea, the 
key to its success is the leadership 
provided from the parish center. 
Father Spae has a map on the wall 
of his center; when I visited him 
two years ago, it showed the 25 
neighborhood associations already 
in existence in his parish. From 
this center he directs the program 
and keeps a firm grip-on the over- 
all operation. His organization can 
be adapted to a multitude of goals; 
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Vote . 
f TO BE HUNGRY, cold or sick hurts 


; just as much in Asia or Africa as in 
( Europe or America. When a person 
! is hungry or cold or sick, he needs 
c help right away. We haven’t time 
: to send out an S O S for help: we 
i must give immediately what we 
; have. The halt, the blind, the sick, 
f the homeless, the hungry, the 
‘naked, in the mission field are 
t being cared for by Maryknoll’s 
i Charity Fund. Your donation to the 

Charity Fund will give you a share 
' in the works of mercy; it will make 


. you a partner of our missioners. 
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the emphasis can be on the strictly 
religious; it can be on education; 
consistently it is used for the train- 
ing and promotion of neighborhood 
Catholic charities. 

2. The neighborhood unit. Himeji 
with its 220,000 inhabitants prob- 
ably has a hundred neighborhoods. 
But two years ago, Father Spae 
and his helpers had organized only 
25 units of Catholics. Each of these 
was a natural neighborhood. In 
thickly settled cities, a single block 
can be a neighborhood. The basic 
rule is to establish a manageable 
unit. 

3. Mobilize all. This concept of 
neighborhood development calls for 
the enlistment, not exclusively of 
an elite, which can prove a devisory 
stratagem, but rather the enroll- 
ment of all the Christian adults. 
Naturally there will be a wide 
difference in the quality of the 
cooperation but the weak will be 
stirred by the strong. 

4. The neighborhood leader. Father 
Spae gives great importance to the 
neighborhood leader. After High 
Mass on Sunday he enrolls each 
neighborhood leader, whom he has 
selected personally, for a specific 
period of one year. He is con- 
vinced, as are many who are strong 
on organization, that such a leader 
should not have an indefinite term 
of service because he could easily 
become careless and then it would 
be difficult to ask him to step down 
unless the period of service had 
been fixed in advance. Only in 
exceptional cases should he (or she) 
be returned to office for a number 
of succeeding years. 

5. The meeting place. Every neigh- 
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borhood must have a meeting place. 
Asmall prayer hall, a private home, 
or other convenient center can be 
used for gathering. In good weath- 
er, open-air meetings are possible. 
The place must be carefully chosen, 
decorous, free from distractions. 
Proper meeting places are essential 
to the plan. 

6. The monthly pilot meeting. Of 
outstanding importance in almost 
all the plans for neighborhood asso- 
ciations, is the monthly pilot meet- 
ing of the neighborhood leaders. 
It ix held at the parish center as 
preparation for the monthly neigh- 
borhood meetings to be directed by 
these leaders. 

I attended one of the pilot meet- 
ings in Himeji. The gathering was 
in the parish hall, under the direc- 
tion of Father Spae. Those present 
sat at tables formed into a hollow 
square. Leaders of all 25 neighbor- 
hood associations attended — an 
interesting representation of mid- 
dle-class people. 

There was Doctor Matone and his 
wife. The doctor conducts a private 
hospital and devotes some six hours 
a week to the Church. Mrs. Matone 
is well-favored, zealous and evi- 
dently very intelligent. There was 
a convert Protestant minister now 
in his fifties. There were four school- 
teachers and the principal of a pub- 
lic school. There were three factory 
foremen; four office employees; the 
head nurse of the Red Cross hospi- 
tal and two other nurses; a small 
merchant; a housemaid. 

The business meeting was limited 
to one hour. The most interesting 
feature was the reporting of the 
religio-social works of charity and 
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zeal in the neighborhoods during 
the preceding month. Plans for the 
next month were discussed, and 
instructions given for holding the 
local monthly meeting to present 
these plans to the neighborhood 
groups. Those meetings were due 
in a few days. The vitality of the 
group was remarkable; only one 
man among all the leaders had 
been born of Catholic parents. 

After the business meeting came 
the recreation hour. This, Father 
Spae explained, is very important 
for the spirit of the entire organ- 
ization. He is sure that it is the 
pleasurableness of this recreation 
hour that keeps many of the simple 
local people coming to the local 
meetings. 

Several guessing games were 
played, and these adults became 
children again and laughed uproar- 
iously when they won or lost in the 
contests. I was struck by the sim- 
plicity of the doctor and the former 
minister. Shy women lost their shy- 
ness as the games absorbed them 
completely. The hour ended with all 
feeling cordial and friendly toward 
each other. The games they had 
learned would in many cases be used 
at home in their neighborhood 
meetings. 

7. The monthly local meeting. A 
few days later, each of these leaders 
conducted his own neighborhood 
association meeting and thus passed 
on the lessons of the pilot meeting. 
At the pilot meeting, Father Spae 
gave no Categoric instructions but 
rather prompted the assembled 
neighborhood leaders to make their 
own program. Then at the indi- 
vidual neighborhood meetings, the 
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neighborhood leader followed the 
same policy. 

In his book, Lend Me Your Hands, 
Father Bernard Meyer, veteran of a 
lifetime of mission work in China, 
quotes Lao-Tze on the secret of 
what makes a good village leader. 
“Of the best leaders, when their 
task is accomplished, their work 
done, the people all remark: We 
have done it ourselves.” 

The neighborhood leader does 
not instruct a lot of chore boys; he 
makes of each adult present a family 
leader. Spoon-fed Catholics are of 
little good for apostolic work. Neigh- 
borhood groups are not well adapted 
if headed by domineering leaders. 

The neighborhood leader or the 
family leader need not be a gifted 
speaker, a wizard at organization, 
one who can sway miraculously the 
feelings of a crowd. Douglas Hyde, 
who was a Communist for 20 years 
and editor of the London Daily Work- 
er, remarked that communism has 
made a specialty of developing many 
ordinary men into group leaders by 
following two simple rules: First, 
the group leader must be instructed 
so as to be rather better-informed 
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on certain specialized subjects than 
is the average man with whom he 
mixes; second, he must become ac- 
customed to expressing himself in 
public and taking charge. 

Pope Pius XII, in his 1954 pre- 
Lenten message to the pastors of 
Rome, noted that group leaders re- 
quire systematic formation. “Once 
auxiliaries have been found and we 
know them sufficiently,” said His 
Holiness, “‘they must be trained. 
And here it is necessary to observe 
that the time spent in preparing 
collaborators is not lost time. They 
will not have to give orders but nei- 
ther may they be reduced to merely 
carrying out orders. Leave them 
sufficient scope for developing a 
spirit of eager and fruitful initiative. 
This will make them happier, more 
alert; ready tocollaborate with you.” 

This reference of the Holy Father 
to what neighborhood groups 
should do under their leaders is all 
important. One of religion’s great 
enemies, Lenin the Communist, 
summed up the needs with all the 
wisdom of the serpent: “Study with- 
out practice is sterile; practice with- 
out study is blind.” BE 
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f . x, PITY FOR THE HOMELESS WAR 
REFUGEES FROM NORTH CHINA 
COST FATHER JOSEPH SCHRUBBE 
HIS LIFE. AFTER WORKING 
THREE YEARS TRAINING CHI- 
NESE SEMINARIANS, HE WAS 
SENT TO OPEN A NEW MISSION. 


REFUGEES FROM 
NORTH CHINA 
CAME BY THOU- 
SANDS TO FA- 
THER SCHRUBBE'S 

| MISSION AT PAK. Ra ‘ 
LAU, IN SOUTH |y f FATHER SCHRUBBE NURSED AND 
: MINISTERED TO THE TYPHUS 

FEVER VICTIMS. HE CAUGHT 
THIS DREAD DISEASE AND DIED 

OF IT IN 1943, 


The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll P.O., N. Y. — 
Dear Fathers: 

1 am interested in laboring for souls as a missioner. 
Please send me free literature about becoming a Maryknoll 
(_] Priest [_] Brother 
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@ EMOTIONS come from deep down 
inside human beings. Anyone who 
has been betrayed by anger will 
understand why a Korean uses 
strong language on his stubborn ox. 
Anyone who has tingled to the sheer 
joy of laughter will feel a warm 
sense of fellowship with a Korean 
lad laughing out loud at a joke told 
by an American missioner. Run 
down the gamut of your moods; 
you’d find them all, if you could 
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The Moods 


of 
Korea 


rub elbows with the Koreans. gm A STOP-AND-LOOK FEATURE | 
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Korea that was young when David slew Goliath is illustrated by the two 
patriarchs (above) who flank Monsignor George Carroll. Autumn moods come 


‘Bo housewives as they begin making kimchi, a highly spiced Korean delicacy. 
(Right) A couple of little Grover Whalens await a distinguished visitor. 














The poor, the young whose eyes have seen too much misery, the burden car- 
rier — these are the somber moods as postwar Korea gets back on its feet. 











BY THOMAS J. McCARTHY, M.M. 


FACE or tHe EARTH 


The balance hung between a father’s love and a farmer’s hate. 


@ 4 GAUNT stump loomed on a land- 
scape of burned-over fields. I was 
coming into Chacsinkin. Farmers 
for miles around had been burning 

their fields to clear land for the 

planting of corn. Grass fires had 

ravaged the ground on all sides. 

| Some of the fires were still smolder- 
ing, filling the air with smoke, leav- 

ing behind great stretches of fire- 

scorched earth. Through the smoke 

filled atmosphere, farmers were 

heading down the road toward 

home. 
I had talked enough with the 
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farmers hereabouts to know that 
until the rains came, there could be 
no planting. Every farmer in Yuca- 
tan was waiting. All felt the tension 
mount day by day, as heat built up 
and nerves were set on edge. Each 
afternoon, puffy white clouds ap- 
peared in the hard-blue sky and 
hopes rose. But for weeks the long- 
overdue rains scorned Yucatan. 

I met Pedro Dzum at his home. 
Unusually tall, he came to greet me 
with long strides. He was dressed in 
the neatly patched clothing of a 
man whose wife has a sewing ma- 
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chine and knows how to use it. I 
called at Pedro’s house in the course 
of taking a census of Chacsinkin’s 
eight hundred people. 

I was searching for children who 
had not as yet received their First 
f Communion; specifically youngsters 
who had not reached the age of use- 
fulness. Once that happened the 

children would be burdened with so 
much water-hauling and _tortilla- 
making that they could not leave 
their work for study. I found a boy 
in Pedro’s house I pitied. 

The boy is blind. Two opaque, 
white eyes stared off into space, 
and his lips set defiantly as his 
father’s voice rose in pitch. Pedro 
was excitedly demanding that the 
boy demonstrate for the Padre his 

knowledge of the ‘“‘Hail Mary.” 
| Pedro hated his son’s blindness; 
the boy hated his groping games of 
tag with other boys his own age. 
Boys who could see considered his 
outstretched, searching hands only 
as cause for a few moments of hilari- 
ous diversion. 
. Pedro, the farmer, regarded the 
boy as a useless creature who could 
never help him burn his fields or 
plant his corn. The boy could only 
eat and die; he was like a burned- 
over field upon which rain would 
never fall. Pedro, the father, could 
feel for his sightless son. In a more 
advanced land, a handicap can be 
partially overcome; but in a Maya 
Indian village, to be blind is to be 
lost. 

Back at the mission once more I 
saw the north wind sweep before it 
a great blanket of gray clouds that 
covered the sky. They were low and 
seemed intent upon the pursuit of 
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birds that seemed to flee in fright 
as though the cloud blanket were 
an immense monster. The rain 
came; it fell for three days. Then 
Pedro Dzum went out to plant his 
fields. On the way he greeted his 
neighbors with smiles. Already the 
horses were out in the fields, nib- 
bling at the first sprouts of green 
grass. The air was clean again, no 
longer filled with dust. Once more | 
there was hope, and the mental 
attitude of every living creature in 
Chacsinkin changed as the face of 
the earth grew green. 

A different kind of spring came 
to the heart of that blind boy. He 
had found new hope. For he was | 
learning to find his way to the little 
chapel, tapping his stick before him. 
He will never see the fresh sprouts 
of green, bursting through the 
ground at the side of the gaunt 
stump. Yet he will gradually receive 
new and wonderful truths to ponder 
over in his dark little world. Some 
day soon, Pedro Dzum will watch 
as the Light of the World enters his 
son. On the day of his boy’s First 
Communion, he will be proud of 
his son. «& 
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' Heaven gets a fast assist from the Department of Immigration. 


@ CHO! WING wanted to be married. 
A normal and laudable desire — ex- 
cept that Choi Wing had been mar- 
ried, and happily so for forty-three 
years. However, that department 
of the United States Government 
which watches over the processes 
of persons acquiring citizenship by 
means of naturalization, did not 
recognize the legality of Choi 
Wing’s marriage. 

The old, Chinese-family-style 
marriage would have to be made 
legal and the consent renewed 
‘before some recognized agent in 
Hawaii, before Choi could become 
a citizen. And citizenship in the 
land in which he had lived during 
the past 57 years was very desirable 
to Mr. Wing, who was explaining 
this to me one afternoon. 

‘‘And so, Father Gombold, be- 
cause you are my friend, I want 
you to come down to my house and 
perform a marriage ceremony for 
me and my wife.” 

“Thank you, Choi,” I said. ““Your 
request makes me proud. But there 
are certain rules of the Catholic 
Church which make this impossible. 
Since neither you or your wife is 
Catholic I may not witness the 
marriage. It isn’t that I do not 
want to do this for you. Our laws 
say that I may not.” 

“In that case,” murmured Mr. 
Wing, “I suppose I must be bap- 
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tized. When can you baptize me a 
member of your Church, so that we 
can have the marriage ceremony?” 

“No, Choi. We cannot do things 
that way. If you become a Catholic 
it must be because you believe all 
the things which the Church 
teaches, and because you want to 
live as a Catholic. You cannot be- 
come a member simply because we 
are friends and you want me to per- 
form a marriage ceremony for you.”’ 

“But suppose I want to become 
a Catholic — what must I do?” 

“That’s simple, Choi. You must 
learn what the Church teaches, and 
you must believe those things. You 
must learn what the rules of our 
life are, and you must make up 
your mind to keep those rules.” 

“And how do I learn the rules 
you speak of?” 

“Usually people who wish to 
learn are given books to study, and 
they also come to the rectory for 
lessons and explanations. Unless 
there are grave reasons to act differ- 
ently, we wait six months before 
baptizing a convert.” 

“IT think, Father Gombold, you’d 
better give me the books and begin 
teaching me. Sometimes I’ve 
thought about becoming a Catho- 
lic, so we might as well start now.” 

That is the way it began. Mr. 
Wing mastered the doctrine in an 
unusually short time. Then because 
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he had to wait the required six 
months for baptism, he occupied the 
time with further study. When a 
Jehovah Witness called at the Wing 
family’s house, Choi completely un- 
nerved the caller by his knowledge 
of the contents of the Bible — both 
his own and that of the Jehovah 
Witness. 

“Yours isn’t the Bible,” Choi 
said. ‘Yours is only part of the 
Bible. Six whole books are missing 
from yours and parts of other books 
are not the way they are supposed 
to be. Here, let me show you.” 

And instead of the Witness air- 
ing his theories, he unwillingly was 
the recipient of a fine explanation 
of the nature and history of the 
Bible. 

In due time Choi Wing was bap- 
tized, and from then on he insisted 
on using his baptismal name at all 
times. The people of the district had 
to learn to call him James Wing. 
His son, Foh Yuan Wing, and the 
son’s wife and four children were 
taught and brought into the Church 
through the direct efforts of James. 
His own wife was instructed in the 
Faith and brought in. Two invalid 
marriages were rectified, and the 
non-Catholic parties to these mar- 
riages were eventually baptized be- 
cause of the efforts of James. All 
these are the fruits of James’ one 
year as a Catholic. 

To James Choi Wing we point 
with pride. And to the Department 
of Naturalization of the United 
States Government, we gratefully 
credit an assist. TT | 
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with Sister, whose love and interest win the hearts of these 
little ones, as she leads them to Our Lord who said, “Suffer 
the little children to come unto Me”? 


Whatever your mission generosity does for them, He takes it 
as done for Himself. 


THE MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


l enclose $........ to help support a Sister-in-training. 


“oad LELPEE TLE LETT EE Te Ee ZONDs 52050 SWIG s sis-<s0'cs eee 


As long as | can, | will send $........ a month. | understand | can stop 
this at any time. 
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“A brother that is helped by his brother is a strong city.”’ 


BY J. GERARD GREENE, M.M. 


@ many observers have commented 
on the lack of unity among Yuca- 
tan’s people. Our San Sebastian 
Credit Union has offered a means 
of uniting a group of men by a com- 
mon objective. This credit union 
has kept fifteen to twenty men com- 
ing to weekly meetings — a feat of 
astonishing proportions in a Yuca- 
tan atmosphere, congenial to spurts 
of enthusiasm that peter out after 
a few weeks. 

This article is a report on some 
of the ideas behind our credit union 
and in just what the program of the 
group consists. 

One does not need to be long on 
this peninsula to be convinced that 
poverty rules its people with an 
iron hand. Essential things of life 
in good number are missing. At 
times in the villages, the diet is 
narrowed down to tortillas and 
chili; and even when it doesn’t get 
that bad, the diet may still be 
meager. It was a surprise to me 
when I discovered that many fam- 
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ilies do not have sufficient clothing 
even in this benign climate. The 
inability of people to cope with the 
price of medicine is notorious. Some 
families lack funds to buy coffins 
for their dead. 

This is not the poverty of the 
Gospel counsel. This is a poverty 
that degrades and tends to lead a 
man away from God rather than 
draw him closer to God. For reli- 
gion to thrive, perhaps for religion 
even to survive, in Yucatan, we 
need a healthier economic life. Basi- 
cally the inhabitants must have 
enough material things to be able 
to lead lives that befit their status 
as children of God and members of 
the Mystical Body of Our Saviour. 

For a missioner to shy away from 
facing this problem of his people’s 
poverty, is to abandon a most essen- 
tial, a most urgent, and very prob- 
ably a most fruitful, field for the 
Catholic religion. 

What can a tiny credit union do 
when it is face to face with this 
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enormous problem, poverty? Prob- 
ably by itself, it is of small value. 
Perhaps, however, our credit union 
ean give an inkling of where a so- 
lution or a partial solution can be 
found. Our credit 
union is built on the 
bedrock principle 
that the people 
themselves, by 
study and work, 
can help in some 
way to solve their 
own problems. Dis- 
covering this and 
learning how to apply it are the 
great achievements of some out- 
standing men in Nova Scotia. They 
worked out the idea that, among a 
people suffering from poverty, one 
can find the intelligence and push 
to whittle down the problem. What 
such people need is education in 
things economic. 

I'd be the first to assent to the 
objection that dealing with people 
of Yucatan is not the same as deal- 
ing with people of Nova Scotia 
who have traditions of freedom 
and enterprise. But isn’t there still 
a toehold for these ideas in Yuca- 
tan? 

In his Rerum Novarum, Pope Leo 
XIII lamented over the miserable 
conditions of working-class people. 
He ascribed these conditions to 
three great evils: 1) the workers 
being alone and defenseless; 2) a 
voracious usury; 3) the concentra- 
tion of wealth in the hands of a 
few extremely rich people. 

A credit union certainly is not 
the only association that combats 
these conditions. But it is one way 
for men to avoid being completely 
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THE BEST WAY 


to get money to a Mary- 
knoll Missioner over- 
seas is to send it to 
Maryknoll and have us 
forward it safely. 


isolated in their economic life. It 
is a “society for mutual help,” 
such as the Pontiff urged employers 
and working men to form in order 
to better their living conditions. 
The Pope described 
the value of mutual 
help organizations 
by quoting from 
Proverbs: ‘‘A 
brother that is 
helped by his 
brother is a strong 
city.” 

The credit union 
fights usury by ‘offering loans to 
members at reasonable rates of 
interest. In the San Sebastian sec- 
tion of this city, loan sharks charge 
a monthly interest as high as twenty 
per cent. Very probably in other 
missions similar conditions exist. A 
credit union helps, at least in a 
small way, to prevent heavy con- 
centration of wealth. It gives the 
members control over credit, which 
previously had been in the tight 
grasp of banking people and loan 
sharks. 

The first problem in starting a 
credit union in San Sebastian was 
to get a group of men interested. 
Conversation with several of the 
regular attendants at church indi- 
cated that they were interested. 
Some of them were invited to join 
the credit union; and they have 
since become faithful members. The 
weekly meeting is perhaps the main 
feature of the organization. One 
half of each meeting is dedicated 
to studying the setup of a credit 
union; the other half is devoted to 
a study of a papal encyclical. 
Things were moving well after 
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about six meetings so we decided 
to start a savings fund. It wasn’t 
long before the sum of 200 pesos 
was reached; then the group began 
to make loans. A majority opinion 
came to the decision not to loan a 
man more than the amount of that 
man’s savings. This rule is still in 
force. 

Besides the weekly meetings, oc- 
casional special ones are held. An 
example occurred during the parish 
fiesta of San Sebastian. For this 
meeting speakers interested in so- 
cial problems were invited. Among 
them were Fathers Diaz and Avila, 
Senorita Camila, Victor Castillo 
and Carlos Peniche. A few musical 
selections were inserted into the 
proceedings to keep the whole thing 
from becoming lopsided. 

Our members had convincing 
proof that each one of them is im- 
portant. Some gave reports on the 
credit union’s activities. The treas- 
urer made his figures show a bal- 
ance. Two round-table discussion 
periods were held; participants in- 
cluded some guests. Among these 
were Charles Goff and Maryknoll’s 
Father Edward Koechel. The topics 
discussed were a just wage and 
ownership of private property. 

Another special event happened 


China will 
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SECOND CHANCE 


during February. Father O’ Rourke, 
Raomauldo Vargas and I gave a 
series of lectures. Father Tom dis- 
cussed public speaking; Raomauldo 
spoke on group action; I held forth 
on credit unions and cooperatives. 
One wonders how much of all this 
penetrated because not all of the 
twenty-five members who attended 
are the smartest of men. I do think 
that some of them learned a bit. 

The credit union urges its mem- 
bers to spread the idea. Several 
efforts were made to form subsid- 
iary groups in other parts of the 
parish. One branch group seems 
to give promise. 

With the hope of opening new 
vistas for the members, the president 
and treasurer and I took a trip to 
Belize, British Honduras. There 
we saw people who belong to credit 
unions, to two cooperative stores 
and to a marketing cooperative. All 
of the people we met are doing ex- 
cellent work, and are happy over the 
way these ventures are helping them. 

We returned with new heart to 
our credit union. Perhaps a few new 
kinks will be added to our credit 
union during the coming year. At 
all events, it represents an effort 
to go on the offensive and attack a 
problem that galls our people. gm 





Those who missed Jane Wyman starring in Bamboo 
Cross will have another chance. 
mand this drama about Maryknoll Sisters in Red 
have a 
Ford directed the television version which will 
be shown on NBC TV’s “Fireside Theater” June 26, 
sponsored by Procter and Gamble. Watch for it. 


By popular de- 


repeat performance. John 
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OF THE MONTH | 


We do not publish any letter without 
first obtaining the writer’s permission. 


Reason 

I have been reading some of the com- 
plimentary letters in your publication 
and wonder whether the writers buy the 
magazine because they really want it to 
read (in the sense of buying Life or 
Collier's) or because they feel they should 
do so out of charity. My own feeling is 
that the average mission magazine is sub- 
scribed to simply out of good will in an 
effort to help the cause. That’s the reason 
I send in my dollar every year. When I 
want something to read, I turn to one of 
the general Catholic magazines. Besides, 
who wants to be propagandized? 

ALBERT D. BURTON 

Los Angeles 


I must commend the Maryknoll Fa- 
thers for the most enjoyable and inform- 
ative magazine published by a religious 
society. I never knew or imagined all 
these experiences of our good priests. 

ETHEL DONALDSON 
New York City 


Memories 

The article on Mother Mary Joseph 
brought back memories, especially the 
picture of the ‘First Seven.” One of 
them, Marie Louise Wholean, lived a few 
doors from our house in Westfield, and 
her mother and mine were good friends. 
I can remember, as a youngster, collect- 
ing and selling junk to raise money for 
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the new venture. And I remember very 
distinctly when, in 1917, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wholean made the long trip by train to 
Ossining for the funeral of their beloved 
“‘Minnie.”’ 

HuGH RYAN 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Cover Style 
Your new covers are an improvement 
over the former. The technique used 
seems to make the paintings alive and 
raised. It gives an impression of depth. 
LAWRENCE E. MCALLISTER 
Flushing, N. Y. 


Self-tipping 

You might be interested in how the 
enclosed gift was accumulated. We have 
a “‘Maryknoll box”’ in our home. When- 
ever some do-it-yourself project is accom- 
plished, we deposit a tip in the box as a 
gesture of appreciation to God, who has 
given us the health and ability to do odd 
jobs and save money for the important 
things, such as feeding, clothing and 
educating six children. We have often 
felt that we share in the average Catho- 
lic’s sin of doing nothing because he can 
do so little. But by means of the do-it- 
yourself box, we are on the road to a 
constructive effort to back up your heroic 
missioners, who sacrifice so much. 

NAME WITHHELD 

St. Paul 
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Henry's Back 

Don’t think I’m mad at you because 
| haven’t written in a long time. But 
I've been having plenty of tough luck, I 
want to tell you. You remember how I 
made you my partner and thought that 
we would get rich raising rabbits. Boy, 
did I have trouble! All the rabbits died 
from some disease that no one knows. 
Then I figured that chickens would be 
safe, but some fellow stuck me with a 
lot of roosters, and even a city fellow 
should know roosters won’t lay eggs. 
Then I started delivering eggs for Mr. 
Ledworth, but a truck hit my bike. I 
was on it and I had a lot of eggs tied on 
therack. What a mess! Now I’mraising 
turkeys for Thanksgiving. You're still 
my partner. We'll feed those Korean 


babies yet. Your pal, 
y P HENRY 


Davenport, Iowa 


Advice 

The letter, under STRONG REMEDY, 
has been bothering me so much that I 
want to give some advice to the person 
who wrote it. Ours, too, was a mixed 
marriage. I’d like to ask the writer why 
he doesn’t fill up those holes through 
which his happiness is leaking. But first 
he must go out and dig another hole in 
which to bury his prejudice. Then head 
for the nearest rectory and ask the pastor 
to give him the low-down on the mystery 
of the Mass. That’s what I did. I wasa 
Protestant married to a Catholic. Today 
I'm the proudest and happiest convert 
in the State of Massachusetts. 

F. GETHERALL 

Charlestown, Mass. 


Bargain 
Isn't it too bad that Catholic literature 
JULy, 1956 


is not sold on regular newsstands? Mary- 
KNOLL is a clever, attractive magazine, 
quite superior in literary and pictorial 
content to what is found on newsstands. 
It possesses much human interest. We 
find the stories entertaining to read 
aloud. Their humor indicates that mis- 
sioners have great joy for life as well as 
zeal for souls. MARYKNOLL to us is a 
very special little book — a passport that 
takes us all over the world. All this for 
only a dollar a year! 
MARGARET FLANAGAN 


Brighton, Mass. 


One Theory 

Your magazine has published some let- 
ters of complaint. I don’t believe that 
the writers intended to create any ill- 
feeling. Since leaving military service, 
I have followed many types of employ- 
ment and conversed with many people. 
Catholics who have been trained to know 
and love the liturgy and rubrics are dis- 
turbed by the present trend to speed up 
the saying of Mass, and also by the elim- 
ination of extra devotions. In my parish, 
there is never, except during the winter 
months, any sermon. And in winter 
months, the ‘‘sermon” is simply a re- 
phrasing of the Gospel. Yet Sunday 
after Sunday, fourteen to twenty names 
are read for Memorial Masses. Never 
have we had a service of Compline or 
Vespers. Lenten Devotions are cut down 
to a fast set of Stations and Benediction, 
all in eighteen minutes. Some of us want 
more. Your critical letter writers take 
out their dissatisfaction on you. Maybe 
this sounds discontented. I am. But I 
can also assure you of my deepest 
respect. : 
JOSEPH HARRINGTON 
New York City 
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The Little 
Man Who 
isn't There 


BY JOHN J. DREW, MLM. 


His smile accomplished wonders in a lackluster Formosan city. 


@ TWO YEARS ago, as far as the 
Church was concerned, Fung Yuan 
was just another express stop on the 
main line of the railroad that runs 
along the west coast of Formosa. 

Fung Yuan (Source of Abun- 
dance) is a rather large city of forty 
thousand people. Source of Abun- 
dance has its importance augmented 
by the fact that the surrounding 
countryside is dotted with sprawl- 
ing farm villages. All these villages 
come under the jurisdiction of offi- 
cials who govern Source of Abun- 
dance City. 

Several dried-up watercourses 
similar to the arroyos of America’s 
great Southwest, run through this 
section of the island. More than 
once, I’ve noticed the farmers stop 
to gaze on this lavish display of 
aridity, when their rice fields were 
clamoring for water. At such times 
the farmers think that the name 
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given to the district is just a bit on 
the paradoxical side. 

It was into the midst of such a 
setting that Father Aloysius Rech- 
steiner, Maryknoller from Williams- 
port, Pa., came less than two years 
ago. He must have felt like one of 
the original Apostles because he 
was the first Catholic priest to trod 
the dusty road that leads into the 
city and to the surrounding villages. 
To Source of Abundance City and 
its environs he was bringing the 
good tidings of Him who is the 
Way, the Truth and the Life. 

Fifteen years on the China main- 
land had removed every vestige of 
discouragement from the heart of 
Father Rex, whose rather small 
stature belies in all ways his bigness 
of outlook and largeness of heart. 
His first look around the confines 
of Fung Yuan didn’t exactly leave 
him breathing an air of optimism. 
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Everybody he saw was rushing 
around, intent on trying to make 
enough money for the day’s meal 
ticket. They had only curious stares 
to spare on a stranger; there didn’t 
seem to be a friendly face among 
them. 

“Far from being disheartened, 
Father Rex decided to attack this 
indifference head on. He knew the 
value of a smile; he knew that, if 
he could keep smiling, somebody 
sometime, sooner or later, would be 
attracted to the source of spiritual 
abundance that he was about to let 
loose in this locale. And he began 
to see results before long. 

The little man with the big heart 
flashed a few beams of his happy 
countenance on a couple of medi- 
cine men from a nearby village. 
The message those two received 
must have been something like the 
words of Christ when He was 
gathering His Apostles, ““Come, fol- 
low Me.”’ 

These two body healers looked at 
one another — and nodded assent. 
They soon took leave of their pills 
and ointments, their prescriptions 
and their patients, for a long- 
enough time to hear about the 
medicine that heals the soul. Once 
they were convinced of the truth in 
the teachings of Christ, they put 
aside forever the implements of 
pagan worship, which had kept 
them in spiritual darkness. 

After this fine start, Father Rex 
again flashed the signal that set in 
motion the wheels of spiritual prog- 
ress, and others in surrounding vil- 
lages soon followed the example of 
the two medicine men. It got to be 
almost commonplace, to see house- 
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holders in the city and country 
pitching out the household idols 
and burning the graven images. 
The families replaced them with 
pictures of the Sacred Heart, the 
Blessed Mother, the Holy Family of 
Nazareth. Family after family took 
to their hearts the knowledge of the 
true God, brought by the smiling 
priest. 

And so it was that the reputation 
of the Church was borne on the 
wings ofa smile. Father Rex’s smile 
did the work of preaching, consol- 
ing and understanding in a greater 
way even than words. 

But the completion of the work 
started by the little man in Source 
of Abundance area was left to be 
carried on by somebody else when 
Father Rex returned to the States 
for his well-earned furlough. On the 
day he left, all the Christians as well 
as a great number of non-Chris- 
tian friends gathered at the church 
to receive a farewell blessing and a 
parting smile from Father Rex. 

The whole area of Fung Yuan is 
a long step nearer the real source 
of abundance; thanks to the little 
man who isn’t there. an 
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Father Aloysius J. Rechsteiner, 
Maryknoll Missioner from 
Williamsport, Pa., went to China 
in 1937. He worked there all 
through the dangerous years of 
World War Il. The Reds kept 
him under house arrest for six 
months and then expelled him 
from China in 1952. Shortly 
thereafter Father received his 
present assignment — Formosa. 
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RMOSA, at Taichung, 
can be taken care 
for only 


ON FO 
the orphans 
of for one year 


$2,500. Will you help? 


itp 


IN GUATEMALA, four out- 
lying missions request a statue 
of the Child Jesus of Prague. 
Cost: $50 each. This may 
interest you. 


RESET,» pom ae, 
mist t 


IN HONG KONG, a proces- 
sional cross for ceremonies 
in refugee-camp chapels; $30 
will do it. 


ill furnish 
APAN, $1 50 wi 
pe ae with six sets O ee 
vestments, that 1S $25 


Can you give one! 
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for work like this 


TO THE MISSIONS THEY GO! 


Fifty-seven new missioners leave this month for foreign 
lands, to feed the hungry, to give drink to the thirsty, 
to clothe the naked, to shelter the homeless, to visit 
the sick, and the imprisoned, and bury the dead. 


They will counsel the doubtful, instruct the ignorant, 
admonish the sinner, comfort the sorrowful, forgive 
injuries, bear wrongs patiently and pray for the living 
and the dead. 


All because Our Lord commanded it. 


|THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll, New York 


| enclose $....... to help pay the passage of one 
Maryknoll missioner to his post. $500 is needed for each. 
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/ 1. Asa girl of ten Anne Javouhey 
| often risked her life to fetch a priest 


to dying during French revolution. 


4. Later she helped free slaves, 
opened a leper asylum and organ- 
ized settlements in French Guiana. 


2. Atnineteen Anne founded a com- 
munity of Sisters that now does pio- 
neer work ih many parts of the world. 


5. Her amazing success prompted 
King Louis Philippe to say, “Anne 
Marie Javouhey —a great man.” 
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3. She worked in French 
Africa — the white man's grave 
almost died there of jungle 


6. Blessed Anne Javouhey will 
down in history; she proved & 
ters can do pioneer mission 
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